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GRADUATE SCHOOL—LAST 
CITADEL 


THESE are days of revaluation and self-examination 
in higher education, and, as would be expected, “find- 
ings” and “recommendations” are numerous, some- 
times startling, perhaps often enough ill-advised. We 
have become accustomed, in the grade school and the 
secondary school, to the controlling hand of profes- 
sional educationalism and have begun to feel its in- 
fluence in the college of liberal arts. There are those 
of us who believe that the graduate school has re- 
mained as yet somewhat secure from the same perva- 
sive force, and it is with that thought that the present 
paper’ takes its inspiration and form. 

Twenty-three years ago, James H. Tufts, sometime 
vice-president of the University of Chicago, wrote on 
“The Graduate School,” in a series of essays edited? 


1 Adapted from the opening lecture in the ‘‘ Eighteenth 
Series of Inductive Lectures to Graduate Study in the 
Classical Languages’’ at Saint Louis University, Novem- 
ber 8, 1952. 

2‘*Higher Education in America,’’ ch. xi, Boston, 
1930. 


By 
WILLIAM C. KORFMACHER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


by Raymond A. Kent. He said that there are two 
purposes to graduate work’: “(1) the advancement 
of knowledge and (2) the professional training of 
students who .. . desire to pursue further studies 
in preparation for professional work. The specific 
professional work for which most of such students 
are training is that of teaching.” Eight years later, 
Philip J. Harriman, writing on “The Master’s Degree: 
A Historical Interpretation of Status and Definition,’ 
pointed out that the earliest degree in medieval uni- 
versities was the “licentiateship,” licentia docendi, a 
recognition of fitness to teach; the graduate was a 
magister, a doctor, occasionally a professor. 

These points are mentioned to counterbalance the 
thought, apparently rife in some circles, that the pres- 
ent concern for teaching proficiency on the part of 
graduate-school attendants, particularly in the field 

3 Ibid., p. 350. 


4 Journal of Higher Education, January, 1938, pp. 23- 
28. 
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of the humanities, is something new and fresh. For 
we are being told with great insistence today that, 
again especially in the field of the humanities, we 
must face the fact that aspirants for the master’s 
degree and particularly for the doctorate are in the 
great majority of cases teachers in emoryo and that 
it is our duty to make ad hoc provision to enable them 
to teach inspirationally and effectively. 

Associated with such aims, though looking perhaps 
rather to professional administration than to profes- 
sional teaching, are the emergence of such degrees as 
that of “Master of Education” rather than “Master 
of Arts” or “Master of Science” and that of “Doctor 
of Education” rather than “Doctor of Philosophy.” 
A recent number of Scuoo, anp Society® published 
an address by Theodore C. Blegen, dean, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, entitled “Toward a Common 
Front,” in which the writer reviewed something of 
the present situation and urged the need of good 
teaching among college and university faculty mem- 
bers; surely no right-thinking member of the profes- 
sion would disagree with so proper an ideal. But 
in the same number,® there appeared an article by 
E. D. Duryea, Jr., of Oregon State College, on “A 
Graduate Minor in College Teaching,” outlining the 
courses for such a minor toward both the master’s 
degree and the doctorate. “The core of the minor,” 


says Dr. Duryea, “consists of three courses which 


‘consider (1) the college student as the central factor 
in teaching, (2) the dynamic process of teaching by 
which the university or college effects changes in the 
student, and (3) the situation in which the teaching 
takes place.’ ” 

Now it is precisely this reaching of educationism 
into the graduate school—especially in the domain of 
the humanities—which should alarm those of us who 
have fancied that in this level of education, at least, 
we were in a last citadel of security from education- 
istic dictation, one from which, at some happier fu- 
ture day, we might sally forth to rescue certain of the 
lost lands in the college of liberal arts and ultimately 
in the high school and the elementary school. To 
make such a statement, of course, throws the speaker 
open at once to the old charge of favoring the ivory 
tower of academic seclusion and of contemning with 
a fine disdain the practical life of pedagogy to which 
his graduate students in the humanities will normally 
go forth. 

But the charge is ill-based. Graduate instructors 
in the humanities are vitally concerned with the coming 
success of their charges; if there were no higher rea- 
son for their concern, reason enough would be found 
in their desire to place their graduates in worthy 

5ScHOOL AND Society, September 13, 1952, pp. 161- 


167. 
* Ibid., pp. 167f. 
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teaching positions and see them do well there. But 
graduate-faculty instructors in the humanities may 
well resent attempts to force into curricula already 
crowded formal courses in education, specific pro- 
grams in teacher education and preparation. 

There are those of us who still believe that the prime 
purpose of the graduate schools is to train scholars. 
This aim, less challenged in the natural sciences, some- 
what more so in the social sciences, and quite volubly 
in the humanities, is traditional; and there are those 
of us who have no trepidation at the term traditional, 
provided that what is included within the scope of the 
term is worthy and desirable. And if we ask what 
that scholarship is, in and for which we seek to train 
young men and women, we have an answer in such a 
document as “Princeton and Scholarship: A Report 
to the University Faculty by the University Research 
Committee,” where we read :7 

The Committee defines scholarship in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences as consisting of any contribution to 
knowledge or wisdom in these fields. The Committee 
takes research to be the process of collecting, analyzing, 
evaluating, interpreting, and organizing for presentation 
data from all available sources. 

The American graduate school, frankly built origi- 
nally on the research and scholarly tradition of the 
German universities, has, in the humanities, had be- 
fore it ideals like the following: (1) development of 
qualities of mind like exactness, patience with details, 
meticulous precision and consistency, completeness, 
and intellectual honesty; (2) familiarization of the 
student with the tools of research and the world of 
scholarship; (3) stimulation of intellectual curiosity, 
so that the student will not be satisfied with the super- 
ficial, but will wish to plumb the depths and to trace 
back to ultimates; (4) encouragement to productive 
scholarship in graduate school and beyond; (5) mas- 
tery of the field to which the student addresses him- 
self, without a loss of balance or of the perfections 
of a cultured man; (6) promotion of the feeling of 
“being at home” with one’s fellow scholars. 

Now such training is in no sense inimical to good 
teaching, but rather is friendly to favoring and fos- 
tering good teaching. The opposition between “re- 
searcher” and “teacher” does, to be sure, exist—not 
as an intended result of traditional graduate aims 
and processes, but as an aceidental offshoot, which, 
for all we know, might occur just as frequently even 
with the formal inclusion of teacher-education pro- 
grams along with graduate study. In this connection, 
one may advert again to the Princeton report.’ “It is 
sometimes argued that emphasis upon scholarship will 
result in a deterioration of the quality of teaching 
and that in fact the two activities are fundamentally 


7 Princeton, 1948, p. 4. 
8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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incompatible with one another. The Committee cate- 
gorically rejects this belief.” 

Of genuine value, too, are the words of Millicent 
Carey McIntosh, president of Barnard College, before 
the Institute of Social and Religious Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York on “Are 
We Losing the Classical Influence in American Edu- 
cation?”’® when she remarks, in part: 


Of the various aspects I have chosen as representing 
our cultural heritage, only the German-inspired graduate 
school remains firmly in the saddle. Recently, voices have 
been raised in criticism, notably that of Howard Mumford 
Jones; and assaults are being made on the validity of a 
university system which glorified research and publication 
at the expense of teaching. 


And later: 


Let us consider finally our graduate-school tradition. 
Not only Professor Jones has attacked this tendency to 
produce research workers at the expense of teaching. 
In a speech made by Alexander Meiklejohn, the point of 
view was expressed that it was impossible for research 
and teaching to be fostered by the same graduate school. 
I should like to make it clear that I disagree wholeheart- 
edly with this point of view. The record shows that the 
greatest research departments have also been the greatest 
teaching departments. On the other hand it seems to me 
that we must be alert to this problem and must be will- 
ing to take steps to find and develop teachers by recog- 
nizing it and by training graduate students to meet their 
responsibility in this field. 


Again, it is not the contention of “traditionalists” 
that the graduate school should be sublimely indifferent 
to the ultimate teaching activities of most of its stu- 
dents in the humanities. Members of graduate staffs 
are, after all, themselves teachers, living an academic 
life. Mere association with them should at once aid 


9 The Gadfly (Chicago, The Great Books Foundation), 
August, 1952, pp. 4-8. 
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and instruct young men and women who are seriously 
looking forward to teaching as a lifework. But 
graduate instructors know, with befitting humility, the 
vastness of any one field in the humanities; and the 
attempt to initiate students into the fundamentals, 
with due depth and breadth and graduate approach, 
requires all the time available in a crowded curriculum. 
There is no room for a “minor in college teaching,” 
even if some theoretical justification for such a pro- 
gram could be made. 

Humane scholarship, while not so fruitful in the 
sensationalism of its results as scholarship in the 
social sciences and the natural sciences may be, is yet 
challenging, fully worth while, and emphatically im- 
portant. Mortimer Graves has well said :'° 

In an ideological war, then, our national security rests 
in a major degree upon the character and the quality of 
the humanistic scholarship that we can bring to bear upon 
it. ... Upon the humanist himself must fall the burden 
of determining and demonstrating the relevance of his 
studies to the persistent problems of man. ... The best 
of our humanistic teachers must not be permitted to drift 
away into less vital fields of activity; the linguist must 
build the means of communication with foreign peoples; 
the literary scholar must construct the apparatus for 
exploiting literary expression as the path into men’s 
minds; the classicist, philosopher, and student of religious 
experience must help us to understand the systems of 
thinking that are contending for allegiance. . . . Unless 
the humanistic scholar can be made effective in social 
action, we may find that we have won a military battle 
but lost the war for men’s minds. 


While this may be a “utilitarian” approach, it serves 
to emphasize one important fact—the humanistic 
scholar must be sound and well-trained. The tradi- 
tional regimen of the American graduate school looks 
to that end and in the great majority of cases trains 
a teacher by fashioning a scholar. 

10 The ACLS Newsletter, May, 1951. 





THE DECLINE OF SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


M. L. Story 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, S. Car. 


A SIZABLE portion of the present adult generation, 
with its long habituation to a spirit of social protest 
and reform, seems currently to be experiencing a 
strong mass-bewilderment. Nurtured almost wholly 
upon a literature of “social criticism” and living 
under the aegis of a government noted for social-im- 
provement measures, this group is looking dubiously 


While 


such a re-examination is undoubtedly wholesome, we 


today at many of its formerly cherished idols. 


cannot ignore or overlook the present risk we run of 
purging ourselves too completely of the hard-won, 
selfless ideals which have marked this preceding 
period. Nor can we view with anything but alarm 
the present growing tendency toward associating the 
subversive directly with the intellectual and thus 
toward making schools and colleges the inevitable 
seapegoats of a grimly aroused reactionism. 

Two rather distinct challenges to educators arise 
from these emerging trends. First, it seems incum- 
bent upon us to prevent at all costs the dying out 
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of that form of humanitarian idealism which is, in 
spite of all demagoguery, the bedrock of a democratic 


American way of life. This is peculiarly an educa- 
tional problem sir.ce, in simple essence, it is the task 
of showing, and showing unmistakably, that men can 
be humane and cheritable without becoming Socialists 
or Communists in the process. In the second place, 
our own professional problem as educators is sug- 
gested by the aforementioned tendency to regard with 
malignant suspicion all scholarly and intellectual ac- 
tivities. This again relates to the humane tradition, 
and we must, if necessary, shout from our rostrums 
to defend learning or intellectualism per se. 

The background of our present cultural orientation 
is easily apparent. Writing in 1939, Anderson and 
Walton in their survey, “This Generation,” state that 
“the literature of the last twenty years has been in 
great part a rising chorus of complaint.” Character- 
izing the writers of this period as rejecting “a society 
which victimizes man,” they add climactically that 
this generation of writers has advanced “almost a new 
religion to replace the traditional faith in heaven after 
death—the religion of a humanitarian heaven on 
earth.” This accurate and sweeping characterization 
of a whole era of social criticism gives an unfailing 
clue to the intellectual confusion of the present time. 
Add to their summation the parallel rise in esteem of 
the “social sciences” in our educational pattern and 
the corresponding psychological emphasis upon “so- 
cial adjustment” and you round out a highly con- 
sistent intellectual framework which has _ literally 
formed the Gestalt of our educational understanding 
until recent times. 

The host of thinkers whose leadership impelled us 
toward these attitudes truly seemed to speak for all of 
us. Apparently only the barest minority engaged in 
overt or implicit political action. Our writers spoke 
as Americans, identified, or so they believed, with our 
main-stream traditions. Those few who did find for- 
eign ideologies attractive in earlier years have, in most 
cases, recently undergone a profitable and widely pub- 
licized catharsis in true best-seller fashion. Still, in 
assessing our recent intellectual heritage we face the 
inescapable question of whether those creative minds 
which spoke in the past generation for all of us are 
now speaking only for a suspect and subversive few? 

There is no greater threat to our present and fu- 
ture stability than the type of hasty misjudgment 
which would condemn and banish this tradition in 
one swift air-clearing movement. For education, in 
particular, such an eventuality forebodes the most 
chaotie effects which one can imagine. We are sud- 
denly confronted with the alternative of defending 
with sanity and vigor both the intent and the content 
of our philosophic position or of bowing in acknowl- 
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edgment to growing, clamorous forces which the pres- 
ent hysteria seems to have produced. 

These authorities in education who have emphasized 
“the development of social consciousness” as one of 
the pre-eminent needs of youth have been among our 
leading thinkers in the generation in question. Their 
motivation, which derives not from revolutionary 
European ideologies of recent times but clearly from 
the age-old tradition of our Christian-democratic heri- 
tage, simply reflects an impulse of social humanitar- 
ianism which is fully as old as civilized social inter- 
course. Neither a modern nor a subversive doctrine, 
this impulse, might simply and appropriately be 
called “civilization.” It has never been in conflict 
with individual initiative but has been instead the 
great liberating force which has enabled man to live 
with man in sane and rational order. It has sought 
always to find the clue to an ultimate peaceful eco- 
operation which would banish the chaos of war. 

Certainly none would disagree that man’s finest im- 
pulses are selfless and altruistic. Yet through some 
curious and frenetic compartmentalization of thought 
many are veritably urging upon us a regression to 
something little short of animalism under a too hypo- 
critical guise of patriotism. How vigilantly must we 
guard against the illusion that it is possible to shelve 
temporarily and later conveniently restore such in- 
trinsic values as tolerance and compassion. One can- 
not conjure up a more tragic fallacy than that which 
associates such humane motives with unpatriotic or 
treasonable intent. Our habituation to reform and 
progress, which has been our chief strength, has also 
been at every step a plain concern for the social bet- 
terment of people. The “common good” which has 
been the supreme, overriding principle of our phi- 
losophy, in polities as well as in economies, still takes 
unquestioned precedence over any other conceivable 
principle. 

We must avoid, however, the mistake of assuming 
that present threats are simply blind and malicious. 
Whatever the underlying source of their attitudes, a 
great many people are sincerely and self-righteously 
confident today as they give voice to militant accu- 
sations. If we believe that they are sadly misguided, 
then we must acknowledge the crucial fact that their 
misconceptions arise from a lack of understanding. 
For this appalling ignorance we, as educators, stand 
centrally and uniquely responsible. No matter what 
rationalization we may summon, the fact remains that 
our enemies have gone through our schools, assumedly 
guided by our precepts and example. We have no 
recourse but to make a late and atoning fight, with 
a lost vantage point, to overcome the shortsighted- 
ness which threatens values which our lost efforts 
failed so pitifully to conserve. 
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Perhaps it is not too melodramatic to recall that 
Socrates died not for some current ideology but for 
the simple love of truth and learning. History in- 
variably offers intellectualism the grimmest of alter- 
natives. intelligence is first valled upon to ration- 
alize the forces seeking power, as was illustrated a 
decade ago by Gentile in Fascist Italy. However, 
when intellectualism fails to surrender it becomes 
thereby the most dangerous of antagonists, and “book 
burnings” and “witch hunts” are the unfailing result. 
As George S. Counts reminds us in his recent “Edu- 
cation and American Civilization,” “the forms of Ger- 
man scholarship, with its long tradition of academic 
freedom, were employed to support the doctrine of 
Nordie superiority and prepare the way for a return 
to cultural barbarism.” Note also, as he says, that 
“free minds either lapsed into silence, went into exile, 
or suffered imprisonment, torture and death.” While 
such grim extremes are neither imminent nor inevit- 
able in our present scene, they remain as ominous 
symbols pervading the recent and tragic history of 
neighboring lands. 

Yet the role of the intellectual should not be falsely 
conceived as a mere choice between angry resistance 
and martyred submission. These apparent alternatives 
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fail to define our obvious, if formidable, obligation 
to educate, educate, educate! If we are silent while 
others speak, there is no promise whatsoever that 
some redeeming poetic justice will vindicate our 
watery self-righteously nursed grievances. Despite a 
thousand literary chestnuts which sing lyrically about 
the all-conquering power of truth, history shows that 
truth in every age has demanded the strongest of 
champions. 

Thus, if the present chaos is more than temporary, 
we face perhaps the greatest educational challenge 
in history. We must not only define but teach a 
clear concept of where “social responsibility” i a 
democracy ends and where subversiveness begins. 
And if this teaching is truly in the American 
tradition, it must resolve all past and present 
irreconcilables, preserving the humane Christian 
tradition without losing the wholesome individual- 
striving aspects of competition and free enterprise. 
Not least, of course, a higher respect for learning 
must come in the process. It can be invited in no 
better way than through our taking not only the full 
responsibility but, let us hope, some of the ultimate 
credit for clarifying the subtleties of this critical 
modern conflict. 


Educational Literature Review... 





BIOGRAPHIES OF EDUCATORS’ 


Few branches of nonfictional literature arouse more 
interest than that dealing with the lives and labors of 
individuals who have done something, whatever it may 
be, to distinguish themselves from the millions of aver- 
age persons. Even in this blasé age of ours there are 
many who are fascinated by biographies and autobiog- 
raphies of all types of personalities. And for all its 
preoccupation with contemporary and practical prob- 
lems, the field of education still seems to make a place 
for accounts of the careers of the great, near-great, 
and not-so-great. Such books, if well-written, furnish 
a needed corrective to the heavy doses of professional 
writing which students and pedagogues are duty-bound 
or conscious-bound to read. 

The complaint sometimes made that the South is 
not adequately represented in the historical writings 
on American education cannot be denied. However, 
leading Southern edueators have not been completely 
overlooked.2, One who has received much attention is 

1 For earlier surveys, see William W. Brickman, ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Biography,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 64: 297-303, 
October 26, 1946; and ‘‘Edueational Biography and 
Autobiography,’’ tbid., 69: 175-81, March 5, 1949. 

2Cf., C. L. Lewis, ‘‘ Philander Priestley Claxton: Cru- 
sader for Public Education’’ (Knoxville: University of 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


J. L. M. Curry (1825-1903), whose most signal edu- 
cational achievements related to the administration of 
the Peabody and Slater Funds in the South. Un- 
doubtedly the best treatment of his career is the Ph.D. 
thesis of Jessie P. Rice, “J. L. M. Curry: Southerner, 
Statesman and Educator,” a study prepared under 
Erling M. Hunt at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Factual for the most part, and supported 
by abundant primary and secondary materials, this 
biography, properly enough, stresses Curry’s work as 
an educational leader in the rehabilitation of the 
South. While making no effort to attain any special 
effeets, the anthor manages to produce a rather inter- 
esting contribution to the history of American edu- 
eation. Her attitude of objectivity and her industri- 
ous research deserve much praise. 

It is not surprising that a less distinguished edu- 
eator gets a lesser type of treatment, although there 
is no rule to that effect. Wallis Beasley’s “The Life 


Tennessee Press, 1948). This is a comprehensive study 
which contains valuable information on Claxton’s activi- 


ties as U. S. Commissioner of Edueation. It was unfor- 
tunately unavailable when the writer’s 1949 article was 
being prepared. 
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and Educational Contributions of James D. Porter,” 
a Ph.D. thesis submitted to the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, suffers in comparison with the Rice 
volume in more ways than one. In spite of appro- 
priate documentation and evidence of thoroughness, 
this account of Porter’s variegated activities as gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, “railroad president, statesman, 
diplomat,” and president of George Peabody College, 
seldom reaches above the level of pedestrian report- 
ing. There are numerous traces of amateur histori- 
ography—overlong quotations, lists of proper names, 
and the absence of the larger context of Southern 
and general American education. Nowhere does Dr. 
Beasley succeed in establishing the significance of the 
educational work of James D. Porter (1828-1912), 
and it is not easy to commiserate with him when he 
concludes that “his contribution has been little under- 
stood and appreciated” (p. 131). 

Somewhat more successful in stating the case for an 
educator overshadowed in his own institution and 
elsewhere is Shirley W. Smith’s “Harry Burns Hut- 
chins and the University of Michigan.” The author, 
who was a personal friend of the law professor turned 
university president, was associated with the univer- 
sity in various capacities over a long period of time 
and culminated his service in 1945 as vice-president 
and secretary. His study of Hutchins (1847-1930) 
is focussed on the presidency of the university, 1910- 
20. He shows how the successor to James B. Angell 
helped transform the University of Michigan into a 
large-scale, modern institution of higher learning. In 
addition to delineating the personality of Hutchins, 
he also provides substantial sections on’ institutional 
development and on student life. This solid, if not 
especially exciting, biography includes 45 pages of 
notes, most of them explanatory rather than docu- 
mentary. 

The accomplishments of a man who served more 
than a quarter-century as Pennsylvania’s superin- 
tendent of publie instruction are clearly chronicled in 
the pretentiously titled “Nathan C. Schaeffer: Edu- 
cational Philosopher,” by Charles D. Koch, former 
deputy superintendent in the department and asso- 
ciate of Schaeffer (1849-1919). Half of this volume 
is concerned with the life, work, and ideas of Schaef- 
fer, with liberal quotations from documents, while the 
remainder consists mainly of his miscellaneous writ- 
ings. To call the superintendent an “educational phi- 
losopher” rather than “educational administrator” is 
to play fast and loose with terminology, all the more 
so because very little of the book’s content is indica- 
tive of more than a successful practical educator's 
discussions of educational problems. There is room 
for a thesis or other scientific study of Schaeffer's 
impact on education in Pennsylvania. 
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It is unfortunate that the death of David Snedden 
(b.1868) a year or so ago did not permit the elabora- 
tion of his privately printed “Recollections of Over 
Half a Century Spent in Educational Work.” Writ- 
ten in the third person, this autobiographical sketch 
includes many noteworthy items of information or 
comment on various aspects of teacher education dur- 
ing the century. Snedden was professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
a frequent contributor over a decade ago to ScHOOL 
AND Society. At least one reader would like to have 
learned more about the controversies which raged 
about the ideas and work of this influential American 
educator. 

One of the most fabulous, near-legendary, and ad- 
mired college teachers of the current century, Morris 
Raphael Cohen (1880-1947) of New York’s City Col- 
lege, was more fortunate in being able to set down his 
reminiscences at greater length, even if in still some- 
what fragmentary form. The professor of philoso- 
phy, who was famed far and wide for his Socratie 
method of teaching and for his influence on the in- 
tellects of his students, narrates of his early life in 
Russia, his adolescence and young manhood on the 
East Side of New York, and his development and 
growth as a teacher and creative thinker. His sharp, 
witty pen strikes equally at the humbug in higher 
education and at the shallowness of much of what 
passes as philosophy. Here is a rare spirit whose 
humanity shines forth in almost every paragraph and 
whose breadth of interest is revealed by his comments 
as well as by his impressive bibliography. 

Among the autobiographies by living educators, 
“One School Administrator’s Philosophy: Its Devel- 
opment,” by Frank E. Spaulding (b.1866), professor 
emeritus of education at Yale University, is a curious 
mixture of the absorbing and the dull, of the impor- 
tant and the trivial. This story of a New Hampshire 
farm boy starts out with several “clever” statements 
(e.g., “Although my coming was expected, it was not 
until well into the morning of the day of my birth 
that clear intimations of my near approach were re- 
ceived,” p. 13) and then devotes about one-fourth of 
its space to preschool reminiscences. Also overdone 
and mildly irritating is the author’s constant empha- 


sis on his policy of not seeking advice when formu- 
lating a decision and on his ultimate fruitful efforts 
On the posi- 


to impress his future wife (“the one”). 
tive side, Dr. Spaulding gives much attention to his 
secondary and collegiate schooling, and his account 
of his pursuit and acquisition of a Ph.D. in philoso- 
phy at the University of Leipzig in the early nineties 
is of more than passing interest. His description of 
the lecture by Wilhelm Wundt is delightful (pp. 273- 
74), while uncritical admirers of German higher edu- 
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cation of the past will find their ardor dampened by 
the inside story of doctoral research (pp. 298-99). 
If Spaulding is nostalgic about his early education, 
he is also critical of some of the old-fashioned prac- 
tices. To his credit, he vigorously disagrees with the 
accepted stereotypes of the old school (pp. 125-27). 

A less evenly balanced critie of education is re- 
vealed in “The Autobiography of Robert A. Milli- 
kan.” Nobel Prize winner in physies and head of 
the California Institute of Technology, Dr. Millikan 
(b.1868) had Friedrich Paulsen, the educational his- 
torian and philosopher, as one of his teachers at the 
University of Berlin and he refers to him with much 
respect. Like Spaulding, he is not impressed by the 
novelty of modern Progressive education, but he has 
little to say about its more attractive aspects. Much 
of the volume’s content on higher education here and 
abroad is highly interesting, but the scientific expla- 
ations will force the conscientious reader back to his 
physics textbooks. For those who want to read about 
education from a fresh angle, without the customary 
clichés and with genuinely challenging prose, Dr. 
Millikan’s autobiography is to be enthusiastically 
endorsed.® 

The difficulty with “Pioneer’s Progress,” the auto- 
biography of Alvin Johnson (b.1874), is that it takes 
too long to read. Not that it is teeming with trivia 
or composed in a soporifie style—quite the reverse. 
One cannot skim its pages, because it contains too 
many significant events and thoughts which are apt 
to be missed in too rapid a reading. The Nebraska- 
born son of Danish immigrants proceeds with refresh- 
ing informality from the story of his farm boyhood, 
through his career as a student of classical philology 
at the University of Nebraska and as a graduate stu- 
dent in economies at Columbia, to his professorial 
activity at seven universities. But this is not only an 
autobiography of an academician; there is much on 
Johnson’s experiences as a soldier in the Spanish- 
American War, member of the editorial staff of the 
New Republic, director of the New School for Social 
Research and of the University in Exile, and editor 
of the “Kneyclopaedia of the Social Sciences.” The 
author’s facility for felicitious phrasing is everywhere 
evident, particularly in his characterizations of well- 
known persons in the academic world and elsewhere: 
Felix Adler “an apostle, and no apostle can endure 
deviation” (p. 143); Nicholas Murray Butler, “With 
all his faults he was a great educator and a great 
man” (p. 167); and Governor Thomas E. Dewey, “I 
admired him more than I liked him” (p. 377). By 
the time the last page is reached, the reader cannot 
agree with Dr. Johnson that his is “an exceedingly 
long autobiography of a common man” (p. 404). 


3 For another scientist’s biography with some educa- 
tional content, see Lynde P. Wheeler’s ‘‘ Josiah Willard 
Gibbs’’ (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951). 
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The first sentence of “Sixty-One Years in the School 
Room,” by Lawrence Hurst (b. 1883) professor of 
social studies at Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 
Ind.) starts off on the wrong note. It is difficult to 
lose one’s bias ai‘ter reading, “I was born and I can 
prove it” (p. 13). Although there are some instruc- 
tive passages in the book, most of its material is per- 
sonal and trivial (e.g., “Those Cuban girls swung a 
mean skirt when doing a rumba,” p. 229). 

An autobiography which has the same qualities as 
Alvin Johnson’s is “Independent Schoolmaster,” by 
Claude M. Fuess (b.1885), headmaster emeritus of 
Phillips Andover Academy. In the words of the 
author, this volume recounts the life and career of “a 
schoolmaster who started in the conservative tradition 
and is ending with a passion for experimentation in 
the light of new knowledge” (p. viii). Dr. Fuess (pro- 
nounced “Fease”) is an accomplished biographer who 
has also written history, published textbooks and an- 
thologies, and taught English for many years. Apart 
from affording an insight into the changing educa- 
tional scene and fine characterizations of teachers and 
headmasters (in primis Alfred E. Stearns of An- 
dover), he intersperses incisive comment on education 
and teaching throughout his life story. His criticism 
of some old school practices (pp. 92-96) is balanced 
by his critical appreciation of Progressive education 
(pp. 336-38). Not being a_ professionally-trained 
teacher, he thumbs his nose gently but firmly at the 
educationists: “I had to learn to teach by teaching” 


(p. 65). 


Of any science of pedagogy I was blandiy ignorant. 
Never have I taken a course in a school of education, and 
I have met few first-rate teachers who have done so. Ac- 
quaintanee with educational psychology may make com- 
petent schoolmasters, but cannot turn them into brilliant 
ones. I had, of course, been exposed to some able teach- 
ing in school and college, and in times of stress recalled 
some of the techniques. ... Every teacher worth his 
salt masters the secrets of emphasis and repetition, knows 
how to introduce anecdotes and reminisences, and can use 
humor and criticism at the right moment. He enters the 
classroom in a mood of alertness, like a man starting on 
a new adventure. ... Like the actor, the teacher must, 
for an hour in the classroom, throw himself into his part 
—but he has to walk his stage alone! Rules and systems 
will avail him little. Only his personality will make him 
successful, All this I learned gradually, but I was still 
learning when I taught my last class (p. 66). 


Discounting the anti-pedagogie prejudice, there is 
plenty of wisdom in these remarks, indeed 
throughout the volume, above all in the final two chap- 
ters. It is no exaggeration to say that there are more 
ideas in this book than in a handful of textbooks on 
education, which it also surpasses in quality of style. 

The subtitle of Marie I. Rasey’s “It Takes Time” is 
This 


and 


“an autobiography of the teaching profession.” 
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is too much of a claim. Professor of education at 
Wayne University, Dr. Rasey describes with charm 
and psychoanalytical overtones, but often without 
precise biographical details, her growth and develop- 
ment as a person, student, and teacher of teachers. 
She uses the third person and considerable dialogue. 
Her criticism of the old education is not one-sided; 
she has healthy disdain for educational fads and fad- 
dists. But the big question remains: Are her experi- 
ences typical of the development of the profession? 

A likely candidate for some of the best-seller lists 
is “Ex-Prodigy: My Childhood and Youth,” by Nor- 
bert Wiener (b.1894), professor of mathematics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This is an ex- 
ceptionally absorbing account of an “infant prodigy” 
who obtained his Ph.D. at the age of 18. Consider- 
able details are given on the individualistic methods 
of education applied by his father, Leo Wiener, a 
well-known philologist and Harvard’s first professor of 
Slavonie languages. These are characterized by such 
understatements as “severe discipline” (p. 158) and 
“immediate supervision” (p. 239). Indeed, Wiener’s 
remarks about his father, admiring and respectful as 
they often are, should furnish material for a psycho- 
analytical field day, and so would his comments about 
his inescapable Jewish origin. Aside from all that, 
there are many instructive passages about education, 
including several containing rational thinking on the 
subject of doctoral dissertations (pp. 173-75). In 
all, this story of the Werdegang and Wanderjahre of 
a Wunderkind, who won fame most recently with his 
“Cybernetics” and “The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings,” is an eminently human document. 

The only collective biography that came to the 
writer’s notice* is “Leaders in Industrial Education,” 
by William T. Bawden, formerly professor of indus- 
trial education and currently director of publications, 
Kansas State Teachers College. 
autobiographical introduction followed by sketches of 


This consists of an 


the lives, personalities, and accomplishments of nine 


4 Previously overlooked was H. V. Hampton, ‘‘Biog- 
raphical Studies in Modern Indian Edueation’’ (Madras: 
Oxford University Press, 1947). In Louise H. Tharp, 
‘«The Peabody Sisters of Salem’’ (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1951), may be found biographical data and the educa- 
tional work of Horace Mann, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, 
and Mary Peabody Mann. Clifford K. Shipton’s ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard Col- 
lege in the Classes 1726-1730’’ (Boston: Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1952), more familiar as Sibley’s 
‘‘Harvard Graduates,’’ Vol. VIII, has value for research 
purposes. Educational backgrounds are delineated in 
Louis Finkelstein, editor, ‘‘Thirteen Americans: Their 
Spiritual Autobiographies’? (New York: Harper, 1953). 
The writer has not been able to track down the rumored 
revision of Ernesto Codignola’s ‘‘Dizionario di biografia 
e di bibliografia; pedagogisti ed educatori’’ (Rome: Tosi, 
1989). Finally, A. V. Judges, editor, ‘‘ Pioneers of Eng- 
lish Education’’ (London: Faber & Faber, 1952) was 
unavailable at the time of writing. 
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industrial educators, the best known of whom, to the 
general reader in education, are probably Calvin M. 
Woodward, Frederick G. Bonser, John D. Runkle, and 
Ferdinand T. Struck. Significantly, the author’s own 
life-span encompasses the entire development of his 
field since the founding of the first manual training 
school in 1880 at Washington University, St. Louis. 
His book is an informative, but not scholarly, com- 
pilation which includes photographs and bibliogra- 
phies. 

The works on European and other non-U. S. edu- 
cators are fewer in number.® The tercentenary of 
the birth of Saint Jean-Baptiste de La Salle (1651- 
1719) was the occasion of the publication of several 
new works on the life and work of this outstanding 
religious leader and educator. One of the weightiest 
contributions is “La Salle: Patron of All Teachers,” 
by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president, Mount Mary 
College. After an effectively documented, critical 
essay on the secondary authorities’ assessments of La 
Salle’s place in the history of edneation, Dr. Fitz- 
patrick outlines systematically aud at some length the 
great educator’s ideas and practical attainments in 
teacher training and other phases of education. Com- 
prehensive and helpful as his work may be, there is 
still room for a thorough, scholarly study in English 
on the French educational leader. 

It is safe to hazard a guess that, except in strictly 
limited circles, the name of Carl Ulric Brooeman 
(1783-1812) is unknown outside of Sweden. After 


5 For other reviews of recent biographical studies, see 
William W. Brickman, ‘‘ History and Current Status of 
British Edueation,’’?’ ScHooL AND Society, 75: 342-43, 
May 31, 1952; and ‘‘Education in Central and South 
America,’’ ibid., 77: 135, February 28, 1953. An older 
work not previously noticed in these columns is Eugen 
Egger’s ‘‘P. Gregor Girard: Ein schweizerischer Volks- 
schulpidagoge, 1765-1850’’ (Lucerne: Rex-Verlag, 1948). 
Some material on education is available in Eleanor S. 
Duckett, ‘‘ Aleuin, Friend of Charlemagne’’ (New York: 
Maemillan, 1951); Katharine D. Little, ‘‘Francois de 
Fénelon: Study of a Personality’? (New York: Har- 
per, 1951); W. H. G. Armytage, ‘‘A. J. Mundella, 
1825-1897’? (London: Ernest Benn, 1951); and Sean 
O’Faolain, ‘‘Newman’s Way: The Odyssey of John 
Henry Newman’’ (New York: Devin-Adair, 1952). 
Among the unavailable biographies are Antonio Igual 
Ubeda, ‘‘ Vida de Luis Vives’’ (Barcelona: Seix y Bar- 
ral, 1949); Calasanz Bau, ‘‘Biografia eritica de San 
José de Calasanz, fundador de las escuelas pias y patrono 
oficial de todas las escuelas populares cristianas, com- 
puesta en el afo tricentenario de su muerte y bicenten- 
ario de su beatificacién’’ (Madrid, 1949) ; James L. May, 
‘*Cardinal Newman, Edueator’’ (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1952); and Franz van Kalken and Tobie 
Jonekheere, ‘‘Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde, 1540-1598’? 
(Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1952). For a review of 
a fine educational biography. see William W. Brickman, 
review of Lynda Grier, ‘‘ Achievement in Education: The 
Work of Sir Michael Sadler, 1885-1935,’’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, vol. 54, Mareh, 1953, pp. 355-56. 

6 E.g., Georges Rigault, ‘‘Saint Jean-Baptiste de La 
Salle’’ (Paris: Bonne Press, n.d.). See also the three 
volumes by W. J. Battersby. 
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reading Professor Albert Wiberg’s 600-page “Carl 
Ulric Brooeman: Bidrag till en Biografi,” one finds it 
hard to deny that this ¢ducational reformer, a con- 
temporary of Pestalozzi (whose name occurs fre- 
quently), was “utan twivel den stérsta pedagogigska 
begavningen i sin samtid” (p. 5). For a man who 
did not live to reach the age of 30 to have become a 
recognized educational historian, architect of plans 
for public elementary and secondary education, foun- 
der of an influential educational journal, authority 
on German education, and philologist is no mean 
achievement. Professor Wiberg, who has written 
much and well on the history of Swedish education, 
has prepared a thoroughly scientific study which does 
justice to this Seandinavian near-counterpart of 
Henry Barnard. 

Far more familiar to the educational reading public 
is the name of Bishop Nikolai Frederik Severin 
Grundtvig (1783-1872) ,’ founder of the famous Folk 
High School Movement. Probably the best introduc- 
tory volume*® to his life, thought, and educational 
labors is “Grundtvig,” composed in English by P. G. 
Lindhardt, professor of church history, University of 
Aarhus. Here one learns not only about the educator, 
but about the theologian and literary man as well. 
The documentation and the bibliography are adequate. 
More might have been said about the role ef Christen 
Kold (1816-70) in the furtherance of the folk-high- 
school idea. But for this worthy’s personality and 
educational work it will be necessary to consult An- 
dreas Austlid’s “Christen Kold,”’ a somewhat popu- 
larly written, substantial volume which incorporates 
many documents into the text. What is especially in- 
triguing about this book is that it is a translation from 
the Norwegian into Danish by the edueator’s eldest 
daughter, Marie Kold Pedersen, and that, now in its 
third edition, it was originally published in 1916 to 
commemorate the Kold centennial. Some of this ma- 
terial, at least, should be made available to readers 
unacquainted with Scandinavian languages, although 
a serious student of educational history should be en- 
couraged to gain a reading knowledge for himself.® 


7 The definitive bibliography on Grundtvig has recently 
been issued: Steen Johansen, ‘‘Bibliografi over N.F.S. 
Grundtvigs Skrifter,’’ 3 vols. (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 
1948-52). 

8 Hal Koch’s ‘‘Grundtvig’’ (Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1952), unlike the Lindhardt study, is a 
translation from the Danish and deals for the most part 
with theological ideas. 

® The linguistic problem also crops up in connection 
with the lifework of Ellen Key (1849-1926), the little 
lady from Sweden whose ideas on individualism stimu- 
lated European progressive education at the turn of the 
century. The circumstance that a detailed account of 
her thinking and activity was published in Dutch will 
give scant comfort to the curious but linguistically un- 
initiated. Those unable to read W. A. ’T Hart’s ‘‘ Ellen 
Key’’ (The Hague: A.A.M. Stols, 1948) might want 
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Of lesser importance, but of interest to specialists in 
physical education, is the biography of the interna- 
tionally known Danish teacher of gymnastics, “Niels 
Bukh,” by Rask Nielsen. This well-illustrated volume, 
comprehens‘ble to readers of the Danish language, 
stresses the work of Bukh (1880-1950), particularly 
in the U.S.A., Russia, Germany, and Japan. 

Educational biography is fundamentally a branch 
of educational history and must be evaluated by the 
same canons of scholarship. Except for those whose 
primary purpose is amusement or sentimental reminis- 
cence, it is not too much to ask of writers to strive for 
objectivity, accuracy, and completeness. There is so 
much that can be gleaned from good biographies and 
autobiographies that seldom gets into the conventional 
types of books in the history of education. For one 
thing, it is possible to learn about international con- 
tacts made by educators either as students, travelers, 
Such information is 
abbreviated or entirely lacking in the works 
And it is 
precisely such data which are needed to trace the 
migration of educational ideas and practices across 
national and continental frontiers. 


or practicing professionals. 
either 


which cover large chronological sweeps. 


The practice of some university departments of 
education to discourage, actively or passively, doctoral 
candidates from undertaking dissertations on “one 
man” is questionable, to put it mildly. A thorough 
study of the life of an educator, the depth of his 
ideas and the extent of his work, together with a 
critical analysis of the sources and impact of his 
thought and practice, all against the context of his 
heritage and environment, should prove an excitable 
adventure to the student and an informative contri- 
bution to the still too meager literature on the history 
of education. It is not too difficult to locate worth- 
while subjects for scientific educational biography. 
A few might be mentioned at this point—William 
Chandler Bagley, Boyd H. Bode, and, to be sure, 
John Dewey, among the recently deceased contem- 
Nor should the foreign educators of the 
present or earlier eras be neglected, and a glance at 
any good history of education will reveal gaps in the 
existing literature. 


poraries.'° 


This, of course, raises the ques- 
tions of linguistic literacy and foreign library re- 
search. But, in the days of one-world thinking and 
increasing opportunities for travel and foreign fel- 
lowships, these should not be insurmountable obstacles. 





to settle for the brief, but critical, summary in Willy 
Moog, ‘‘Geschichte der Piidagogik,’’ vol. 3 (Osterwieck/ 
Harz: Zickfeldt, 1933), pp. 442-44. 

10 Again mention should be made of the in-process biog- 
raphy of Henry Barnard by Richard FE. Thursfield, ehair- 
man, department of education, University of Rochester. 
Why not similar biographies of other American edu- 
cators? 
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RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE 
EIGHTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


AmoONG resolutions presented to the general session 
of the eighth National Conference, sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Education of the NEA, were 
the following: 

Resolution 1,.—United States Office of Education. 
WHEREAS, the functions pertaining to the educational 
interests of the Federal Government have been delegated 
to a multiplicity of offices, departments, and bureaus 
throughout the governmental structure, and 

WHEREAS, it is the opinion of this Conference that 
the Office of Education is the Federal Agency that can 
best discharge the educational responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference respect- 
fully present this view to the appropriate branches of 
government with the request that Federal policy con- 
cerning education require that educational affairs be co- 
ordinated by or channeled through the Office of Edu- 
cation and that adequate funds be provided to permit 
the effective performance of said affairs. ... 

Resolution 6.—-Teachers’ Salaries. WHEREAS, the 
anticipated increase in the number of youth who will 
enroll in institutions of higher education within this 


decade will necessitate a marked increase in the number 
of teachers required, and 

WHEREAS, present salary scales are proving increas- 
ingly inadequate to attract and hold the ablest persons 
as teachers, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference call for 
inereased salaries for college and university teachers at 
all levels as one important element in insuring sufficient 
and high quality instruction for an increasing number 
of American youth. 

Resolution 7. — Religion in Higher 
WHEREAS, this Conference recognizes the principle of 
the separation of Church and State in the United States, 
and 

WHEREAS, it also recognizes that man is spirit as 
well as matter, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That it deplore any decision that 
would ban the teaching of religion or any appropriate 
expression of it from the halls of learning or from the 
lives of students. 

Resolution 8.—Adult Education. WHEREAS, this 
Conference recognizes the growing importance of the 
adult-education movement in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, this Conference recognizes its responsi- 
bility for encouraging colleges and universities to par- 
ticipate actively in the adult-education movement for the 
purpose of determining and defining aims and goals, 


Education. 
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especially as they relate to evening-college work, off- 
campus programs, and extension work, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Conference recommend 
to the Association for Higher Education that a special 
committee be established whose purpose shall be to estab- 
lish working relationships with such persons and groups 
as the adult-education officers of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Adult Education Association of 
U. 8. A., the Association of University Evening Col- 
leges, and the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. . 

Resolution 10.—Academic Freedom and Investigations. 
WHEREAS, this Conference recognizes the clear need 
for maintaining freedom of teaching, inquiry, and learn- 
ing as essential to the preservation and strengthening of 
democracy and as basic in man’s long continuing quest 
for truth, and 

WHEREAS, this Conference holds that a teacher who 
wishes to enjoy the right to teach must himself accept 
the duty to teach the truth free from domination by 
Communist, other totalitarian and intolerant opinions, 
yet holding his convictions subject to revision in the light 
of experience and on the basis of observation, and 

WHEREAS, this Conference believes that it is pri- 
marily the responsibility of colleges and universities to 
safeguard their internal integrity by demanding intel- 
lectual honesty and moral integrity of their faculty mem- 
bers, and by protecting them from intimidation or any 
unjustified interference with the proper performance 
of their academic duties, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference believes 
that in all investigations of disloyalty—Congressional, 
institutional, or otherwise—(1) the accused shall be pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proved guilty, (2) those not 


Bvyvyents. 
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innocent must be identified and punished according to 
law, and (3) procedures must be established and followed 
which will protect the fundamental rights and dignity 
of the individual under the Constitution. 

Resolution 11.—Commission on Women’s Education. 
WHEREAS, it is in the national inter2st to develop to 
the highest degree all human resources, and 

WHEREAS, there have been suggestions that larger 
numbers of women should be enrolled in institutions of 
higher education, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference express its 
appreciation to the National Association of Deans of 
Women for suggesting and to the American Council on 
Education for establishing the Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Women. 

Resolution 12.—Foreign Language. WHEREAS, a 
great need of our generation is for wider and deeper 
understanding of other nations and other peoples, and 

WHEREAS, a knowledge of the language of a people 
contributes greatly to the understanding of a foreign 
culture, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference recommend 
that increasing provision be made for the study and 
effective teaching of foreign languages and cultures at 
all levels of American education—elementary, secondary, 
higher. 

Resolution 13.—Education for World Participation. 
BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference call upon all 
members of the academic profession to make greater 
efforts to interest all students in the importance and 
responsibilities of participation and leadership in the 
community, and in the understanding of the principles 
and objectives of the United Nations, and its subsidiary 
agencies, such as Unesco, in that World Community. ... 





EDUCATION AND MILITARY TRAINING 

Au who are interested in the relations between edu- 
cation and military training will find a comprehensive 
presentation of the subject in a report prepared for 
the use of the Committee on Education and Labor 
by Representative Graham A. Barden, North Carolina, 
chairman. The study, “Educational Aspects of Uni- 
versal Military Training and Alternative Proposals,” 
was prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress by Charles A. Quattlebaum. 
Published in December, 1952, the report was released 
in March and is now available as a guide for diseus- 
sion of an issue which, in the words of the report, “is 
widely regarded as one of the most important ever to 
come before the Congress of the United States. UMT 
would influence our national life in many respects. It 
is widely believed that one of the most profound effects 
would be upon education.” 

The comprehensive character of the report is indi- 
cated by the topics discussed: the nature and scope 
of the issue from the educational viewpoint; the evo- 


lution of the UMT proposal; the National Security 
Training Corps and its educational objectives; alter- 
native training proposals by members of Congress and 


in periodical literature; the UMT proposals and estab- 
lished Federal educational activities and other pro- 
posals; digest of significant publications on eduea- 
tional aspects of UMT; and comparative costs of 
The findings and observations from this 


training. 
study are presented in the summary, and the attitudes 
of 12 national educational associations are presented 
in an appendix. 

The report which contains no recommendations is 
an objective statement of where the country now 
stands on the subject of UMT and so provides a use- 
ful basis for diseussion.—I. L. K. 


THE ENROLLMENT OF ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS 
THE American Society for Engineering Education 
in the past seven annual surveys of engineering-stu- 
dent registration have shown Illinois Institute of Tech- 
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nology (Chicago 16) accommodating more engineering 
students than any other of the 193 schools throughout 
the nation accredited by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. Engineering enrollment 
at I.1.T. totals 4,621 undergraduates and 920 graduate 
students. 

The second and third largest engineering enroll- 
ments in the nation are at Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute and Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), re- 
spectively. The institute has 3,190 undergraduates 
and 1,050 graduate engineering students; the univer- 
sity, 3,808 undergraduates and 313 graduate students. 

The 12 other educational institutions of the 15 which 
enroll the most engineering students, in order of size 
of their respective registrations, are: University of 
I}linois, College of the City of New York, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, New York University, 
Georgia School of Technology, University of Cinein- 
nati, the Pennsylvania State College, Newark (N. J.) 
College of Engineering, Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), the Ohio State University, and Iowa 
State College (Ames). 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PLANS A 
GRAPHIC ARTS CENTER 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY has announced plans for the 
establishment of a Graphie Arts Center on the Morn- 
ingside Heights campus. The announcement was 
made by Grayson Kirk, president of the university, 
on behalf of the Trustees. At the same time, Thomas 
Roy Jones, president of Daystrom, Inc., was named 
chairman of the program to raise the necessary funds. 
A goal of $750,000 has been set. 

Under this plan the university will open her un- 
paralleled resources to the industries on a service 
basis for research, study, and exhibition purposes and 
will train administrative and executive talent for the 
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graphic-arts industry In all of its phases. This means 
that more than 30,000 volumes and 100,000 items pres- 
ently stored away in the university libraries will be 
made available to the industries. 

Included in the university holdings are many of the 
outstanding graphiec-arts collections in this country. 
Examples are the former American Type Founders 
Typographie Library and Museum, the Epstean Col- 
lection on the history of photographie processes as 
they relate to printing, the complete file of books 
published by the Overbrook Press, a valuable collec- 
tion of lithographs covering a century of the art fur- 
nished by the Sun Chemical Corporation, and a full 
set of the “Fifty Best Books of the Year” contributed 
by the American Institute of Graphie Arts. 

An enlarged educational offering in graphic-arts 
subjects has already been instituted. The School of 
General Studies, which specializes in adult education 
for regularly employed people, is accelerating its 
training program to make possible, for the first time, 
a Bachelor of Science degree with a major in graphic 
arts. Students were able to matriculate for this de- 
gree for the first time in September, 1952. Would-be 
executives and administrators in printing, publishing, 
and allied industries will be able to take a full schedule 
of courses both in graphie arts and in general admin- 
istration. Graphic-arts courses presently being given 
cover: the fundamentals of printing, printing types, 
color in industry, etching and lithography, calligraphy, 
book design and production, editing and publishing, 
principles of advertising, and fundamentals of book- 
binding. 

As the educational aspect of the Graphic Arts Cen- 
ter develops, it is contemplated that courses in busi- 
ness administration, industrial engineering, and plant 
management will be incorporated into the over-all pro- 
gram. In this way a complete education will be made 
available for graphic-arts executives. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

C. J. Garland, superintendent of schools, Eagle 
Pass, Texas, has been appointed president, Texas 
Southmost College (Brownsville), to sueceed John F. 
Barron. 


The Reverend J. Lem Stokes, II, whose election to 
the staff of the Division of Educational Institutions 
of the Methodist Church was reported in ScuooL AnD 
Society, July 22, 1950, has been named president, 
Pfeiffer Junior College (Misenheimer, N. Car.), ef- 
fective July 1. Dr. C. M. Waggoner is retiring after 
10 years’ service as president of the college. 


Donald C. Stone, special assistant to the Director 
for Mutual Security Administration, has been named 
president, Springfield (Mass.) College, to sueceed 
Paul M. Limbert, whose appointment as general sec- 
retary, World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Geneva, Switzerland, was noted in these 
columns, March 1, 1952. 


James E. McCracken, director of the student counsel 
center, University of Mississippi, has been appointed 
dean of students, Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.), 
effective July 1, to succeed Ray S. Musgrave, who is 
devoting full time to his position as head of the de- 
partment of psychology. 
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William A. Patterson, registrar, Fenn College 
(Cleveland 15), has been appointed dean, School of 
Engineering. John C. Matthews has been promoted to 
chairman of the department of education; George W. 
Srail (speech and dramatics) to associate professor; 
and James M. Madigan (chemical engineering) and 
Dwight L. Penney (engineering drawing) to assistant 
professors. 


Howard S. Curtis, director of the Brown University 
(Providence, R. I.) News Bureau, has been promoted 
to director of the university’s public relations. 


Lee M. Thurston, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Michigan, has been elected chairman of 
the Educational Policies Commission, Natienal Edu- 
cation Association, to succeed Henry H. Hill, presi- 
dent, George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.). Sarah C. Caldwell, president, National 
Education Association, has been elected vice-chairman 
to succeed William Jansen. Recent appointees to the 
commission are Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver (Colo.), and Lawrence G. 
Derthick, superintendent of schools, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.), to succeed Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent 
of schools, Battle Creek (Mich.). Mr. Oberholtzer will 
fill the unexpired term of James B. Conant, formerly 
president, Harvard University, whose appointment 
as United States High Commissioner for Germany 
was noted in ScHoou aNp Society, January 24. 


Bruce E. Shear, acting chief, Bureau of Guidance 
in the New York State Education Department, has 
been appointed chief, succeeding George E. Hutcher- 
son, whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 12, 1952. Myra deH. Woodruff, 
whose appointment to the staff of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, was reported in 
ScHoou AND Society, March 7, 1942, has been named 
chief of the bureau. 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting in Deerfield (Mass.) of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, March 20-21: Josephine 
P. Bree, department of classics, Aibertus Magnus 
College (New Haven, Conn.), president; F. Warren 
Wright, L. Clarke Seelye Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literature, Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.), vice-president; and Claude W. Barlow, assist- 
ant professor of classies, Clark University (Worcester, 
Mass.), secretary-treasurer and representative on the 
Council of the American Classical League. Additional 
members elected to the Executive Committee were: 
Mildred I. Goudy, Crosby High School, Waterbury 
(Conn.); Jane W. Perkins, Brookline (Mass.) High 
School; Robert E. Lane, University of Vermont; and 
Margaret Frances Phelan, Rogers High School, New- 
port (R. I.). James A. Notopoulos, Hobart Profes- 
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sor of Classical Languages, Trinity College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.), was appointed editor for New England 
of the Classical Journal. The next yearly meeting 
will be held at Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine), 
April 2-3, 1954. 


Samuel B. Gould, assistant to the president, Boston 
University, on May 1 will assume new duties as a 
senior associate with Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, 
a consulting and management engineering firm of 
New York and Chicago. 


Chester J. Antieau and Agnes Lebeda have resigned 
from the staff of Washburn University (Topeka, 
Kans.). Dr. Antieau, professor of law, will leave at 
the close of the spring semester for another post; Miss 
Lebeda, assistant professor of economics, on March 13 
accepted a post in Iowa State Teachers College 
(Cedar Rapids). 


Six members of the Yale University faculty who will 
retire at the end of the academic year are: Franklin 
Edgerton, Sterling Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology; the Reverend Kenneth A. 
Latourette, Sterling Professor of Missions and Ori- 
ental History; the Reverend Halford E. Luecock, 
professor of preaching; Walter R. Miles, professor of 
psychology; Hardy Cross, Strathcona Professor of 
Civil Engineering; and Marshall Bartholomew, asso- 
ciate professor of singing. 


Faculty members of the Pennsylvania State College 
who will retire with emeritus rank, June 30, are 
Carroll D. Champlin, professor of education, and 
Robert E. Minshall, professor of structural engi- 
neering. 


Recent Deaths 


Edwin Bret Hart, professor emeritus of biochemis- 
try, the University of Wisconsin, died, March 12, at 
the age of seventy-eight years, according to a report 
received by ScHoou AND Society, April 14. Professor 
Hart had served as assistant in chemistry (1897-1902), 
and associate in chemistry (1902-06), New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station (Geneva) ; and pro- 
fessor of agricultural chemistry and chemistry (1906- 
45), the University of Wisconsin. 


Harlan Updegraff, former president, Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Iowa), died, April 13, at the age of 


seventy-eight years. Dr. Updegraff had served as 
chief (1907-10) and _ educational administrator 
(1910-12), Alaska Division, United States Bureau of 
Education; professor of education and head of the 
department (1912-13), Northwestern University 
(Evanston, IIl.); professor of school administration 
and director of edugational measurements (1913-23), 
University of Pennsylvania; and president (1923-27), 
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Cornell College. Until his retirement, Dr. Updegraff 
had served as educational consultant to private and 
public organizations. 


Eduard Christian Lindeman, former professor of 
social work, New York School of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University, died, April 13, et the age of sixty- 
seven years. Professor Lindeman had served as a 
member of the faculty (1915-17), Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division, Michigan Agricultural College; 
teacher (1920-22), North Carolina College (Dur- 
ham); and professor of social philosophy and social 
education (1922-50), Columbia University. 


Charles Babcock Upjohn, retired ceramist, died, 
April 13, at the age of eighty-six years. Mr. Upjohn 
had served as instructor in fine arts (1915-40), 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Frederick Simonds Hammett, former science direc- 
tor, Hospital Research Institute (Philadelphia), died, 
April 14, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Ham- 
mett had served as assistant in chemistry (1909-12), 
Experimental Station, Rhode Island State College; 
teaching fellow of biochemistry (1913-15), assistant 
anatomist (1914-15), and instructor in anatomy 
(1917-18), Harvard Medical School; professor of 
physiology and biochemistry (1915-17), University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles) ; fellow in bio- 
chemistry (1919-22), and _ assistant professor 


(1922-27), Wistar Institute of Anatomy (Phila- 
delphia) ; and scientific director of research (1927-47), 
Hospital Research Institute. 


The Reverend Harlan Paul Douglass, research direc- 
tor, Institute of Social and Religious Research (New 
York), died, April 14, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Dr. Douglass, who had held pastorates in the Congre- 
gational Church (1896-1905) in Iowa and Missouri, 
had served as superintendent of education (1905-08) 
and executive secretary (1908-18), American Mission- 
ary Association (New York) ; professor of philosophy 
(1903-05), Drury College (Springfield, Mo.) ; acting 
professor (1923), Yale University Divinity School; 
and director (1927-retirement), Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. 


Charles Maxwell McConn, dean emeritus, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York University (New York 
3), died, April 15, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. McConn had served as instructor in English 
(1904-06), acting principal (1906-09) and principal 
(1909-10), University of Illinois Academy; university 
registrar (1910-20) and assistant to the president 
(1920-21, 1922-23), University of Illinois; dean 
(1923-38), Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) ; and 
dean (1938-46), Washington Square College, New 
York University. 


Winthrop Eliot Nightingale, director of co-operative 
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work, Northeastern University (Boston), died, April 
16, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Nathaniel Cortlandt Curtis, professor emeritus of 
architecture, Tulane University, died, April 15, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Professor Curtis had 
served as head of the School of Architecture 
(1907-12), Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn) ; 
associate professor of design (1917-20), University 
of Illinois; and head of the School of Architecture 
(1912-17), associate professor (1917-20), lecturer 
(1921-37), and professor (1937-45), Tulane Univer- 
sity. 

William Marshall Warren, dean emeritus, College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Boston, died, April 16, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Warren had 
served the university as professor of philosophy 
(1896-1942) and dean (1905-37). 


Lewis Ferry Moody, professor emeritus of hydraulic 
engineering, Princeton University, died, April 19, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Professor Moody 
had served as instructor of mechanical engineering 
(1902-04), University of Pennsylvania; assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering and professor of 
hydraulic engineering (1908-16), Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute (Troy, N. Y.); and professor of 
hydraulic engineering (1930-48), Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


ee ; /; i; 


‘¢ Association of University Evening Colleges.’’ Pro- 
ceedings, 1952, Fourteenth Annual Meeting, November 
11, 12, and 13. Pp. iv+130. Atlanta Division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 1953. 

— theme: “New Horizons for the Evening Col- 
ege. 





BARTKY, JOHN A. Supervision as Human Relations. 

Pp. xi+308. D. C. Health and Company, Boston 16. 
1953. $4.00. 
Supervision is related to the education of teachers as child 
psychology is related to the education of children. It is 
the psychology of the individual differences of teachers as 
these differences influence their teaching activity. 


COLE, LAWRENCE E. Human Behavior: Psychology 
as a Bio-Social Science. Pp. xi+884. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1953. $5.50. 
This book offers something new in the way of an under- 
graduate course in psychology which may find special uses 
supplementing, rounding out, or tying together advanced 


courses. 
e 


COPI, IRVING M. Introduction to Logic. Pp. xvi+ 
472. Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1953. $4.00. 
The study of logic is the study of the methods and prin- 
ciples used in distinguishing correct from incorrect argu- 
ment. The person who has studied logic is more likely 
to argue correctly than one who has never considered the 
general principles involved in any activity. 


e 

DEESE, JAMES. The Psychology of Learning. Pp. 

ix +398. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 
1952. $5.50. 
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This is a textbook, broad rather than exhaustive, that 
attempts to survey all the present-day problems in the 
psychology of learning. 


‘‘Films for Teacher Education: A Supplement.’’ Bui- 

letin No. 5. Vol. IX. Pp. 7. Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 1952. 
This list has been added to the university’s film library 
since the publication of ‘Selected Films for Teacher Edu- 
cation,” written by Nicholas A. Fattu and Beryl B. Blain, 
both of the university. 


FISHER, ROBERT MOORE. How to Know and Predict 
the Weather. Pp. xiii+ 167. Illustrated. The New 
American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 1953. 35 cents. 

The original title was “How About the Weather,” published 
by Harper & Brothers. A book for laymen. 
° 


GOLDMARK, JOSEPHINE. Impatient 
Florence Kelley’s Life Story. Pp. xii+217. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. 1953. $3.50. 
Had Florence Kelley lived a few years longer, she would 
have seen most of the reforms for which she fought ma- 
terialize into the social legislation we now take for granted. 


GROUT, RUTH E. Health Teaching in Schools: For 
Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Pp. 
vii+ 353. Illustrated. W. B. Saunders Company, West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. 1953. 


A second edition. Recent advances in audio-visual edu- 
cation and sections in international health and civil de- 
fense, as well as other timely subjects, have been added. 


® 
JARACZ, WILLIAM A. ‘‘Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1950-51.’’ Circular No. 367. Unpaged. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1953. 


Crusader: 


KENWORTHY, LEONARD 8. Studying the United 
Nations and Its Specialized Agencies. Pp. 44. The 
author, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10. 1953. 60 
cents; quantity rates. 

Learning about the United Nations should be one of the 
major aims of education in the United States today. 
® 

KIMBALL, DEXTER 8. I Remember. Pp. xii+ 259. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1953. 
$4.00. 

An autobiography of the late Dean Kimball of Cornell Uni- 
versity, professor emeritus of mechanical engineering and 
former president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

e 

LANTZ, J. EDWARD (Editor). Stories to Grow By. 
Pp. x+198. Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1953. $2.95. 

This book contains helpful and inspiring short stories pub- 
Nshed in magazines from 1950-1952 inclusively. 
@ 


REMMERS, HERMANN H., 
BAUERNFEIND. 


AND ROBERT H. 
Your Problems: How to Handle 
Them. Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
Part of a series of SRA’s Junior Life Adjustment Booklets 
for boys and girls. 
« 

“*Rural Teachers in 1951-52.’’ NEA Research Bulletin 
No. 1. Vol. XXXI. Pp. 63. Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
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SEELY, CHARLES S8. 
Conflict. Pp. 319. 
16. 1953. $5.00. 
An analysis of idealism and materialism and the influence 


of these philosophies on the over-all world struggle between 
capitalism and socialism, 


Philosophy and the Ideological 
Philosophical Library, New York 


SEHON, ELIZABETH L., et al. Physical Education 

Methods for Elementary Schools. Pp. xiv+455. Tlus- 
trated. W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5. 1953. 
A second edition. Educators universally agree that the 
elementary level is the place where the teaching of skills, 
habits, attitudes, and abilities should be stressed ; in fact, 
these teachings should begin with the preschool child. 


® 
STRANG, RUTH. Helping Children Solve Problems. 
Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
Better Living Booklet for parents and teachers. 
e 
LLOYD, AND MILDRED HALL 
What You Should Know about Social 
Class. Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
A Life Adjustment Booklet. 
® 


‘©Youth: The Nation’s Resource, Their Education and 
Employment Needs.’’ A Report Prepared by the In- 


WARNER, W. 
WARNER. 


terdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth of 
the Federal Government. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Government 


Pp. x +54. 
20 cents. 


1953. 





You can take advantage of the new 
combined TIAA-CREF annuity plan 
to invest part of your retirement sav- 
ings in common stocks. Then you will 
retire with a base income from TIAA 
of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
monthly plus an income from CREF 
that fluctuates with dividend earnings 
and capital values of the stocks in the 
Fund. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Send for details. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
eth 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36,N. Y. 
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=== Important Books for Educators= —= 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Edgar G. Johnston and Roland C. Faunce 
—both of Wayne University 


A COMPACT and informative textbook 
explaining today’s trends in extra-curricular 
activities and appraising the contributions 
they make to student welfare and the en- 
richment of the educational program. Places 
emphasis on practical application of under- 


lying principles in supervising the activity 
program. Analyzes and evaluates school 
activities in which the student takes a large 
part of the initiative and responsibility— 
clubs, student government, publications, 
athletics, music, etc. 17 ills., 369 page. 
4. 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


Fay Adams, University of Southern California 


THE OBJECTIVES, procedures, and ma- 
terials of elementary school education. Writ- 
ten from the point of view that each gen- 
eration must establish its own aims in terms 
of the tenor of the times, the book describes 


the organization and use of educational 
activities which encourage genuinely demo- 
cratic living. Includes practical, usable 
methods for teachers, adaptable to the par- 
ticular situation. 20 ills., 490 pages. $4.50 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 


Fay Adams, University of Southern California; Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; 
and Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education 


OFFERS lucid and direct guidance on the 
all-important task of teaching children to 
read, presenting only those materials which 
have a practical value in the classroom. 
Evaluates methods and techniques in terms 


of educational psychology. Major topics in- 
clude: reading programs; reading, mental 
health, and personality; reading readiness ; 
materials of instruction; appraisal of 


growth; etc. 1/4 ills., 525 pages. $4.50 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado; 
with 27 Contributing Authorities 


RECORDS and correlates recent advances 
being tested and put into practice in high 
school curricula today. Covers such im- 
portant developments as: the break down 
of artificial boundary lines between school 
subjects; enrichment and expansion of text- 


books and learning experience; unification 
of the curriculum in larger units around 
topics, problems, and experience themes. 
Each chapter is the specific contribution of 
a leading authority. 661 pages. $5.00 


THE TEACHING OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


PROCEDURES and techniques that have 
passed the test of classroom use—in a work 
of exceptional clarity. Offers a balanced 
study of the teacher and his responsibili- 
ties, particularly in connection with the im- 
provement of reading, writing, and speak- 


ing skills, the teaching of literature, and the 
fostering of straight thinking. Incorporates 
material from a wide variety of profes- 
sional sources. Includes many practical 
illustrations. 466 pages. $4.50 


Order your books from... 


“THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

















